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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS 
WORKS AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. 
A Series oF CriticaL Essays. 
By Henry T. Fi nck 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 


(Continued.) 


Tuts last-named opera is doubtless destined to attain 
as great popularity as “Lohengrin,” if not greater. 
In Germany “ Lohengrin” is at present the favorite 
opera. In Berlin, where it was at first neglected for 
nine years, it was given ten times last season, and 
“Die Meistersinger”’ only four times, But the time 
is not far distant when “ Die Meistersinger ” will rise 
above all other operas by the number of its per- 
formances. The score of this opera was completed in 
1867. In course of eight months, sixty-six rehearsals 
were held at the Munich Opera, the chorister being 
Hans Richter, who had copied the score for the press, 
and carefully studied it under Wagner. On June 21, 
1868, the first performance was given, and lasted six 
hours. The audience was quite as notable as that 
which in 1876 heard the “ Nibelungen” at Bayreuth 
for the first time. Bilow was conductor, and Wagner 
listened in the King’s box. The enthusiasm was 
extraordinary ; and the following year the new opera 
began its career throughout Germany. Among the 
last cities to accept it were Vienna and Berlin, 
where the royal managers conducted themselves in 
such a way that Wagner came to the conclusion that 
their object not only was “not to give his work, but 
to prevent its being given at other theatres.” Origin- 
ally “Die Miestersinger” had been intended for 
Vienna; but Wagner received an official note 
informing him that his name had been sufficiently 
considered for the present, and that it was now the 
turn of another composer. This “other composer” 
he ascertained was the great and immortal Jacques 
Offenbach! It is thus that the Germans have always 
treated their men of genius. 

“ Die Meistersinger ” is Wagner’s only comic opera ; 
but not exactly in the sense in which the word comic 
was understood by his great rival, Offenbach, or even 
by Mozart, Rossini, Auber, Lortzing, Nicolai. The 
humor is essentially German,—a combination, always 
within zsthetic limits, of zaive playfulness, exuberant 
animal spirits, satire, practical jokes, burlesque, and 
withal an under-current of seriousness, and even 
sadness. Each of Wagner’s operas is so novel in 
subject and musical ideas, that, on hearing one after 
the other, one might imagine himself transferred to a 
different planet. But the greatest differences prevail 
between “Tristan” and “ Meistersinger,” although 
they were composed in succession. “ Tristan” is like 
a rapturous nocturne in the tropics’; “ Die Meister 
singer” like a festival day in the bracing, cheerful 
atmosphere of the north. So great is the difference, 
that the author himself called the first work a 
Handlung (action, plot) ; the second and Ofera, as it 
contains choruses in abundance, lyric pieces, 
processions, and even a dance. This has been inter- 
preted as a recantation of his principles; but it is no 
such thing. In its general structure this work is as 
dramatic and Wagnerian as any; but the subject, 
being historic and humorous, is so different from the 
others, that it naturally called for,a different treatment. 
As Mr. F. Hueffer remarks in his charming little book 
on Wagner, in this opera “we find that the most 
striking jocular effects are frequently produced by a 
clever persiflage of certain traditional modes of 
expression. Beckmesser delights in long-winded 
roulades and fioriture, and the turns and trills of 
David would do credit to any Italian singing-master. 
Moreover, the local and historical tone pervading the 


whole would have been utterly destroyed if the 
| utterances of even the elevated characters had not to 
some extent been made to tally with the language of 
their period, which was not the language of pure 
| passion. It was thus that Wagner makes ornaments 
_ of his chains, and attains the highest freedom of poetic 
| purpose, where he seems entangled in the meshes of 
|conventionalism’ On the other hand, he has nowhere 
| Written more truly impassioned strains where pure 
emotion comes into play. In addition to this, the 
| score abounds with melodious beauties of the highest 
| order.” 


BAYREUTH. 


| Iv Wagner could have remained in Munich, Bayreuth 
| would never have attained its present importance for 
'the musical world. He intended to build a splendid 
|theatre on a new plan in the Bavarian capital, and 
'the famous architect, Semper, had already prepared 
| sketches for it, when the musical clerical, and political 
‘cabals that had been formed through jealousy of 
|Wagner’s influence on the King assumed such 
disagreeable dimensions that he found it advisable to 
leave the city. The King, however, remained his 
friend and patron, and supplied some of the means 
for carrying out the colossal project of building a 
| special theatre in an out-of-the-way town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and producing there, with the 
| co-operation of the greatest vocalists of the time, the 
Nibelung tetralogy. No less than nine hundred 
thousand marks were wanted; and to obtain these 
Carl Tausig and the Countess von Schleinitz conceived 
the plan of forming Wagner societies, with a member- 
ship due of 225 dollars, entitling the holder to seats 
for the first three festival performances to be given at 
Bayreuth. Thanks to the growing popularity of 
Wagner’s operas, the plan proved successful. Socie- 
ties were formed in all German and many foreign 
cities, and the result was the festival of 1876, at which 
were assembled the most notable collection of crowned 
| heads, artists, musicians, authors, and managers 
| Probably ever brought together by any theatric 
| performance. 
| No musician had ever received such homage and 
‘honors as were showered on Wagner. What a 
contrast to his early Parisian days, when hunger 
‘compelled him to arrange trivial operatic melodies 
for the odious cornet, and even to prepare a piano- 
forte score of Bellini’s “Puritani’! After the 
innumerable trials through which his jron will had 
enabled him to pass without yielding an inch of his 
principles, it might have been expected that his 
countrymen would congratulate him on his triumph, 
which was at’the same time a triumph for German 
music ; since previous German opera had been a miere 
eclectic mixture of Italian, French, and a few German 
elements, while here was a work thoroughly German 
and new in style, and constituting, moreover, a 
glorification of national mythology. But the majority 
of scribes assailed the work in the most unmeasured 
terms. When subsequently they had an opportunity 
at home to become better acquainted with it, they 
almost invariably revised their opinions ; and since 
Wagner’s death the work has been quietly accepted 
as a classic. But its original reception by the German 
press will for ever remain as a colossal monument to 
that national arrogance, folly, and prejudice, which 
Schopenhauer always lashed in such cutting terms. 
Bayreuth itself was a special object of abuse. Why 
not give the tetralogy at one of the German capitals, 
in one of the old-established opera-houses? A sensible 
question, no doubt, but quite easily answered 
Munich, which Wagner had to leave, was the only 
large city where he could have produced his tetralogy 
in accordance with his own intentions. Elsewhere 
his operas were not only condensed and mutilated. 
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but interpreted quite in the old operatic style, so that | 
only the lyric numbers found favor with the public, 
the much grander dramatic portions remaining 
entirely misunderstood, because misinterpreted. To | 
facilitate comprehension, Wagner wrote masterly | 
analyses of the Dutchman” and “ Tannhaiiser,” in 
which his genius as stage-manager is conspicuous in | 
every line. These he distributed free among the | 
opera-houses. Some years later, having exhausted 
his stock, he wrote to one of the managers for a copy ; 
when the six copies he had sent were all found uncut 
and carefully locked up in the library! 

In other words, if he was to have an opportunity | 
during his lifetime to teach the singers his new style. 
he was obliged to appeal to his friends and build the 

Jayreuth theatre. There everything was in accord- 
ance with his wishes. A quiet country town, with 
none of a city’s distractions; his own singers and 
players, mindful of every hint; an amphitheatric | 
auditorium, in which the spectators could not sit in 
boxes and display their millinery, but were obliged 
to attend to the drama; _ perfect ventilation, and 
freedom from danger; no drowning of beautiful 
orehestral passages by ill-timed applause of solo- 
singers: no recalis until the end of the last act ; no 
gesticulating conductor and scraping and blowing | 
musicians to impede the view, but an invisible 
orchestra, whose sounds seemcd to hover over the | 
singers as the mingled perfumes over a bed of flowers. 
This was Wagner's ideal. It could not be attained by 
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| Lohengrin.” 


him in any German city at that time, and was for the | 


first time realized at Bayreuth. 
“THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG.” 


Tue Nibelung’s Ring consists of four dramas,— 
“ Rheingold,” fore-evening ; “ Die Walkire,” 
day ; “Siegfried,” second day ; Die Gétterdimmerung,” 
third day. The poetry of these dramas was written 
in inverse order. First came ‘“ Siegfried’s Death,” 
which is now “Gé6tterdimmerung.” The original 


alone decided to wait nine years, as in the case of 
The manager did not like the work, 
and concluded that it would not pay. But when 
Neumann’s company arrived and gave, within two 


| months, five performances of * Rheingold,” fifteen of 


“Die Walkire,” six of “ Siegfried,” and seven of 
“Die Gétterdimmerung,” he changed his mind, and 
has now purchased the privilege of producing the 
entire work, The comparative popularity of the-four 
dramas is indicated by the figures, as well as by the 


| Statement of a gentleman in Berlin who had to pay a 
speculator for a poor seat, 2.50, 7, 4, and 5 marks, 


respectively, for the four evenings. 

This popular verdict does not quite tally with the 
opinion of connoisseurs. ‘ Rheingold,” indeed, 
although it contains many beautiful things, has less 
musical value than any other work following “ The 
Flying Dutchman.” It would seem as if the five 
years of cessation from compositicn that came between 
“Lohengrin” and “Rheingold” had slightly dulled 
the edge of Wagner’s imagination. In “Dre 
Walkiire”’ the fire of inspiration again burns brighter ; 
and when, in “ Siegfried,” he forges the sword of the 
Volsung, the white heat of genius is reached As 
already stated in the article on “Tristan,” the 
composition of the tetralogy was interrupted at the 
end of the second act of “ Siegfried,” and not resumed 
until ‘‘ Tristan” and the “ Meistersinger” had been 
completed. This period represents the most perfect 
spontaneity and the highest development of Wagner’s 
genius. After hearing each of his works from five to 


| more than twenty times, the present writer has come 


to the conclusion that the highest rank will be 
bestowed by posterity on the second act of “ Tristan” 


and the third acts of ‘ Meistersinger,” ‘“ Siegfried,” 


first | 


and ‘‘Gétterdimmerung.” 


From a purely musical 
point of view, 


that is to say from the ideal 


| Wagnerian point of view, “ Parsifal” must rank 


text contained so much narrative and episodic matter, | 


that the author decided to expand it into a new drama, 
‘Young Siegfried.” This in turn gave rise to “ Die 
Walkiire,” and finally, for the same reason, to 
“ Rhe-ngold.” The music, however, was composed | 
in the order in which the dramas now stand. More) 
than a quarter of a century elapsed between the time | 
of the original conception of the work and its final | 
completion in 1875. The rehearsals at Bayreuth | 
were superintended from beginning to end by Wagner, 
who not only gave hints to the orchestra, but was | 
continually on the stage correcting the accent, | 
expression, gestures, attitudes, and action of the) 
vocalists by personal example. Between August 13, 
and 30, 1876, the first performances were given, 
Wilhelmj being leading violinist, Hans Richter 
conductor, and Frau Materna the interpreter of the 
dominant ré/e of Brinnhilde. “Rheingold” and 


highest. In this, his latest and mest mature work, is 
fulfilled the poet Herder’s prophecy, that a man 
would arise to overthrow the booth of the flimsy, 
incoherent operatic kling-klang and erect an odean— 
a coherent lyric structure, in which poetry, music, 
action, and scenery should be one and inseparable. 

( To be eontinued. ) 





ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 
By Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 


Mozart’s treatment of this song is almost the only 


instance throughout the Oratorio in which he has 


departed from what we have a right to suppose may 


“Walkiire” had been previously given at Munich, | 
against Wagner’s wishes ; but the other two dramas | 


were for the first time heard on this occasion. 


Wagner wished to retain his tetralogy for exclusive | 


performance at Bayreuth, where it was his intention 
to have a series cf annual performances of the best 
German operas, and to found, in connection with this, | 
a high school for teaching the vocal art and acting in 
combination. But the difficulties which stood in the 
way of such a plan, no less than the urgent solicita- | 


tions of managers and the public, induced him to/| 
grant the “ Nibelungen ” permission to leave Bayreuth. 
The leading cities made immediate use of this 
permission, and the smaller towns, that did not have 
the resources for mounting such a work, were visited 
by Neumann’s travelling Wagner company ; so that | 
at the present date more than thirty cities, including 
London, have heard the complete tetralogy. Berlin 


have been the purport of Handel’s intentions as to 
the general effect. Such departure consists in the 
addition of harmony to what was originally unisonous, 
not in the modernization of the character, since the 
chromatic progressions of Handel are modern as 
yesterday, and will retain their present seeming 
novelty to the end of time. This he has done, how- 
ever, with such consummate genius, such masterly 
skill, and such exquisite effect, that even Handel 
would pardon him the aberration from the original 


‘idea for the sake of the lustre that is thus thrown 


upon it. 
CHORUS. 
“ For unto us a child is born, unto us a Son ts given, 


and the government shall be upon His shoulder ; and 


His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.”’—Isaiah ix., 6. 

This surprisingly effective Chorus is the great 
feature of the First Part, a composition that ever 
speaks its own praise, and thus makes its greatest 
recommendation. The frank, genial expression of 
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the principal melody is a most felicitous rendering | 
of the joyous acknowledgment of the incarnation of | 
the Godhead, and the fervent gladness thus embodied | 
communicates itself sympathetically, from ha rer to | 
hearer. The grandeur of the united exclamation of | 
the full choir, ** Wonderful—Counsellor,’—can never 
be exceeded; and the art is consummate as the} 
genius that is displayed in the gradual working up 
to this point, which brings out, if it do not constitute, 
its chief effects: what is, perhaps, most of all to be 
admired is, that it is four times introduced, four 
times led up to in the same exciting manner; but 
so skilfully is the variation of tonality contrived, 
that, instead of monotony, great accumulation of 
power is the result of the repetition. 

Mozart marks the commencement of this Chorus 
to be sung by solo voices, which I suppose to be 
for the same practical reason as in the Chorus, 
“And He shall purify.” Though Handel’s. effect 
would be changed, and certainly deteriorated, his 
expression might be preserved were Mozart’s direc- 
tion adopted, since one good singer may embody 
all the feeling that can be conveyed by a multitude ; 





it is fortunate, however, for Handel and for us, that 
the difficulties of the long divisions exceed not the 
executive powers of English choristers. 

The vocal Duet “Nd d‘ voi non yud fidarmi,” 
composed 3rd July, 1741, served as a draft for this 
most happily developed movement. 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY. 


The introduction of this instrumental movemert 
is a great stroke of art, for it forms a most graceful 
repose after the powerful excitement of the previous 
chorus, and a most appropriate preparation for the 
scene of the watching shepherds that succeeds it. It 
forms, also, a necessary break in the conduct of the 
subject, to divide the prophecies from the advent 
of the Messiah. 

There is a further purport in the present move- 
ment which has been lately, by means of the 
researches of Dr. Rimbault, explained. The custom 
of the Pifferari, or pipers, from among the Calabrian 
peasantry to celebrate the period of Christmas by a 





mendicant pilgrimage to Rome, where, before the 
principal shrines, some sing, while others accompany 
them upon their pipes, a hymn in honor of the 
Nativity, is well known, and has been made familiar 
by Wilkie’s picture; this custom has prevailed from 
the earliest Christian ages, and the melody which 
they sing is supposed to be of still remoter antiquity , 
it is to be found in a manuscript cotlection of hymns, 
transcribed in 1630, and is as follows :— 
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Upon this melody is constructed the Pastoral 
Symphony, and its appropriation to this purpose 


is shown to have been designed by Handel’s having 

written “ Pifa,” at the head of his manuscript. 

Nothing could be more pertinent to the situation 

than this primitive hymn on the Nativity. 
RECITATIVE. 

“ There were shepherds abiding tn the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night.’—Luke ii. 8. 

RECITATIVE. Accompanied. 

‘And lo! ‘the Angel of the Lord came upon them 
aid the glory of the Lord shone round about them 
and they were sore afraid.” —Luke, ii., 9. 

RECITATIVE. 

“And the Angel said unto them, Fear not; for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people ; for unto you ts born this day in 
the City of David, a Saviour, which ts Christ the 
Lord.—Luke, ii., 10, 11. 

RECITATIVE. Accompanied. 

“And suddenly there was with the Angela multi- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying 
—Luke, ii., 13. 

CHORUS. 

“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth 
goodwill towards men.” --Luke, ii., 14 

The words from “ And lo!” to “sore afraid” were 
originally set as an Air, which is one of the most 
unmeaning and ineffective compositions of Handel 
extant. The Composer saw his error in attempting 
to set narrative words to rhythmical melody, and 
replaced the Air by an accompanied Recitative, 
which is a singularly happy specimen of imitative 
music, suggesting by the same artifice as in the song 
of Jephtha, ‘Waft her, Angels” (namely the par- 
ticular motion of the accompaniment), the floating 
of the Angels through the air :— 
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The Chorus to which this Recitative leads, the 
hymn of the heavenly host, often as the passage has 
been subjected to musical expression in the innu- 
merable settings of the “Gloria in excelsis Deo”’ of 
the Roman Mass and the English Communion 
Service, has not been surpassed in musical propriety. 

In comparing the various treatment of this 
passage, consideration must be given to its difference 
of purport in the present situation, and asa part of 
Divine service ; in the latter case, the words standing 
as the exclamation of the multitude assembled in 
worship, in the former the musician treating them 
as sounding from the voices of the heavenly host 
with the Angel. 

To be continued. 





DRAMATIC SENSATIONALISM. 


A new form of dramatic degradation has also arisen in this 
sensational age, which equally deserves condemnation. We 
refer to the introduction of notorious persons on the stage 
in order to minister to the taste of those who delight in the 
lowest form of sensationalism. 

For instance, 500 dollars (£100) per week was freely 
offered recently to Mrs. Schelling, the estimable young lady 
who has brought disgrace on herself and family by eloping 
with her father’s coachman, if she would accept an engage- 
ment to appear in scanty attire in a spectacular ballet in this 
city, (New York.) 

Can anything indicate more emphatically the depraved state 
of society than this? The manager is less deserving of cen- 
sure than the theatre going public, as he views it as a case 
of “demand and supply,” and making no pretence of artistic 
consideration, runs his establishment as a money making 
peculation.— Keynote. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!!. 


THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to Sina at Sicut from the Srarr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
T 





The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete | 


Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
Is. 6d.; paper, 1s. In this course the notes are 
gradually withdrawn. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work, published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction arranged principally 
in four part Harmony. Paper, Is* 


In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 


CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 
work published separately in two parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. This is a systematic course, 
leading the student by easy stages to a thorough 
conversance with the art of sight singing. 

SCHOOLMUSIC. Revisedandenlargededition. Part 
I., 32 pp., stitched in paper cover, price 3d. contain- 
ing a complete course for Junior Pupils, with tho 
addition of Voice-training Exercises and Elemen- 
tary Instruction in the Theory of Music. Theabove 
is also published in eight halfpenny numbers of 4 
pp.each. Thisis without exception thecheapest and 
most systematic educational work ever published 


THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MES BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, Manchester, and 
} a Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 
| Road, Manchester. 

| N ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) aud Miss LOT TIE WEST (Contralto) 
| Jd or a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Entertainments. Address, 
| Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


| \ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 

| é accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 

| Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

| WPISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 

} + Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 

| 19, Lloyd Square, London. 

I. NV ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
P Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces. 

Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 

\ R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 

iV. Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne, 


| Derbyshire. 


N ISS ELEANOR FALMER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—Of 
the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, Snow Hill, Wolver- 
hampton, or, H. Nicholson, Esq., Leicester. 





HARMONIUM FOR SALE.—A High class in- 
strument by Cesarini (Paris) in polished Rosewood 
case, 9 stops. Recently purchased for £35. Price 
#15. Carriage and packing at purchaser’s expense. 


Address,—A. S. Long, 12, Chadwick Road Peckham, 
Surrey. 
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THE TECHNIC OF THE ORGAN. 


By FREDERIC ARCHER. 





training, by David Colville. 48 pp. in wrapper, 
price 6d.; or in six 8-page Nos., 1d. each: 
contains a more thorough and complete course of 
training than any other work published at the price. 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 
The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No 1. Ring for Christmas, Home 
Again; 2. Cherry Ripe; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 
s. Won't you buy my Pretty Flowers? Freedom's 
Land; 6. Say a kind word when you can, 
Windows to the Sunrise; 8. Before all Lands, 
God Speed the Right, Our Country ; our Father- 
land; 9. Harvest Song, Dulce Domum, Holiday. 
TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells, Never say “I can’t,” 
7. See our Oars, How lovely are the Woods ; 
10. The Wild Rose, When Stormy Clouds, 
Don’t Fret; 11. Have you ever heard the 
Echoes; 12. Where art thou, Beam of Light? 
The entire Twelve Numbers handsomely bound 
in one volume, cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

CHORAL SCHOOL, consisting of easy anthems, 
sacred songs, glees, and part-songs, by well-known 
composers, printed in old notation only, for 
elementary, intermediate and advanced practice, | 
arranged for S. A. T. B. Twenty pages in| 
wrapper, published at 4d., 2d. nett. 


Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome | 
Llluminated Covers. 


No. 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guesr. | 
Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. | 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. | 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. | 
Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published | 
at 3s., price Is., nett. 

J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, | 
26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. | 





The technic governing the proper manipulation of the 
organ keyboard has remained undeveloped until recent years. 
It is true that the adoption of a perfect /egato touch has 
always been considered necessary, but the neglect of the art 
of registration, absence of phrasing, and want of emotional 
expression, has served to degrade the instrument to the 
level of a mere musical machine, and convert the organist 
into an automaton. The former faulty mechanical construc- 
tion of the organ rendered it impossible for players of the 
past to produce contrasted effects of tone and touch, but, 
thanks to the improvements introduced by French, English 
and American builders, results can now be obtained of which 
our predecessors had not the slightest premonition. 

It is, however, passing strange that Germany in the matter 
of organ construction has not kept pace with other nations ; 
the “action” is still clumsy and ill-made, the mechanical 
accessories of the most primitive description, and the touch 
heavy and uneven. The persistent refusal of German 
builders to introduce that indispensable attribute, a swell 
organ of adequate size, also tends to make matters worse. 

As a natural outcome of this state of things, the Teutonic 
organists are crude and indifferent performers, who wade 
through Bach or the severely scholastic lucubration of his 
modern imitators in unemotional fashion that but ill accords 
with the advanced school of musical thought, which has 
reached a climax in the works of Wagner. 

It is most desirable that the study of the art of organ 
playing should be prefaced by some practical experience at 
the piano keyboard, for although the advantages arising 
therefrom are not apparent at once, they are subsequently 
realized by the earnest student, when he has passed his first 
stage of elementary study. The tone-producing media of 
the two instruments differ essentially, in the one case sounds 
owing their origin to the vibration of strings set in motion 
by percussion, and in the other by the passage of compressed 
air through pipes ; the sound thus generated ceasing simul- 
taneously with the removal of the finger from a key, yet an 
absolutely unalterable and altogether independent system of 
fingering in the latter case is not so essential as is generally 
supposed. In order to educate the hand for the instrument, 
constant change of finger for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary sostenuto and /egato effect is at first indispensable, 
but when the student has acquired facility in this respect, 
and when the muscular power of the fingers has been thereby 
developed, and their independent action secured, a “ mixed” 
method of using them can be resorted to with advantage. _ 
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A mistaken idea prevails in many quarters that practice 
on the organ unfits the hand for the pianoforte, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, it is improved by the method of its employ- 
ment in connection with the former instrument. Nothing 
creates so perfect a /egato touch, and effectually removes a | 
conspicuous defect that characterizes so many modern | 
pianists, viz: “ thumping.” 

Mendelssohn was a prominent example of a performer, 
whose technic on both instruments was equally good. No 
less a man than Robert Schumann was also thoroughly 
conscious of the truth of my assertion and did not hesitate 
to express his conviction in the Afusikalische Haus und | 
Lebens Regeln in these positive terms: “Never miss an | 
opportunity of practising on the organ, for there is no other | 
instrument that so effectually corrects impurity of style and | 
touch.” 

The following general hints will be found of great service | 
to young students whe. commencing to make themselves | 
practically acquainted with the primary features of organ 
playing. 

The fingers should be placed firmly on the surface of the 
keys and each note pushed firmly and evenly down by tae | 
muscular action of the finger only, the wrist remaining | 
perfectly supple. 

The notes must not be struck forcibly, as by so doing a 
“ choppy ” effect is produced, and the amount of tone is not 
increased by such a process. 

In passing from one note to another, particular care must 
be exercised lest the first should be retained too long, so as 
to produce a blurred effect when the next is heard. 

Every note of a chord must be heard concurrently, and all 
combined motion of the parts must be executed in a similar 
manner. 

When a tolerable amount of proficiency has been attained 
in this preliminary method of fingering, the oscillatory use 
of the thumb should be acquired for the purpose of execut- 
ing a descending scale with the right and an ascending scale 
with thet left, perfectly /egato, at first simply and afterwards 
in combination with other notes. 

This device, of which I believe I am the originator, not 
only saves much change of finger, but enables an expert to 
produce /egato effects in intricate progressions otherwise 
impossible. 

The modus operandi in the case of the right hand, may be 
thus explained. In the case of the left, the process is 
precisely similar, although of course reversed. 

The under side of the thumb must be placed on the front 
edge of the key, (where it should be allowed to rest as far as 
the first joint) its upper end being raised just above the level 
of the manual by a slight depression of the wrist. Then the 
first joint must be bent backward as far as possible over the 
next key below, and when this is accomplished the next 
must be raised an! the thumb dexterously straightened on 
the lower key by a simultaneous action; it can then be 
pressed down with ease. The effect to the ear wil! be 
precisely as though two fingers were used. In order to 
render the thumb sufhciently pliable considerable practice 
will, of course, be necessary, but the time thus occupied will 
be profitably employed. 

The next point demanding attention is the acquirement of 
a “double touch” by the same hand, whereby a melody may 
be played /egato accompanied with staccato chords, and other 
similar effects be produced. The importance of neat me- 
chanism here becomes specially apparent in order to produce 
the desired result. Many writers of the French school have 
employed, this method of producing varied effects, on the 
same manual, and familiarity with their works, (although, 
with the exception of Guilmant and a few others, trey are | 
not moulded ia classic shape,) enables the intelligent student | 
to render important compositions of more orthodox pattern | 

| 





in a manner that cannot be accomplished by other means on 

instruments of limited resources. Even in the interpreta- 

tion of fugues it is of the highest importance that an organist 

should possess this thorough command of /egato and staccato 
“touch” by the same hand in order to render them with | 
clearness and with due regard to the distinct enunciation of 

the “subject,” especially in contrapuntal passages of involved 

construction. 

“Phrasing,” although not strictly within the province of | 
technic, is so largely dependent on it for its mechanical | 
features that a few words on the subject seem pertinent. | 
So-called orthodox organists ignore utterly this important | 
adjunct of a legitimate rendering of organ compositions in 
the strict school, and the large majority of players do not 
seem to realize its importance even when transferring to the | 


metrument works of lighter texture not originally written | 
or it. 


| it will always remain perfectly distinct. 


REVIEW. 


It is accomplished by adroit use of the keyboards, aided by 
skilful use of the Swell Pedal, and judicious registration. In 
other words, cffect of varied expression, etc, which are 
produced by the fingers only on the pianoforte, are here 
mainly accomplished by mechanical accessories. I have 
always found it desirable to impress on students the necessity 
for mentally producing effects that are not apparent to the 


| ear when playing any composition worth attenti_n, for 
| instance, in the case of an emphasized note, it is always well 


to apply increased pressure, for although it produces no 
audible difference, it assists them very materially in shaping 
a phrase properly. 

In fugue playing, the subject should first be carefully 
considered, and its character determined ; then the counter- 
subject should be investigated, in order to discover whether 
the manner of its construction is sufficiently at variance with 
the principal theme to render it at all times sufficiently 
distinctive without special treatment. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will instance a subject made 
up of sustained notes, with a countersubject of florid charac- 
ter, when even without the use of staccato and /eguto eflects 
If, on the other 
hanJ, the contrapuntal material is of similar character, then 
it will be necessary to phrase in such a manner that the 
requisite clearness shall be maintained throughout, and the 
subject be invested with a distinct individuality, both of 
contrasted tonal effects and manipulative contrivance, 

Phrasing may be ‘accurately defined as musical punctua- 
tion, and its disregard has had the effect of rendering the 
performance of a great many otherwise excellent organists 
a tangled web of wearisome incoherence. 

It will be found that a firmer and more determined 
pressure is requisite on the great and swell manuals than 
on the choir, and in the execution of passages on the “ full 
organ” wrist action will become necessary, but the choir 
simply requires delicate finger pressure. 

A charming effect is often produced by using two manuals 
simultaneously with one hand. The thumb is most casily 
available, and facility in its oscillatory use will be found of 
special service in attempting this mechanical process. Some- 
times the upper fingers of the right hand can be used on the 
great, while the remainder of the parts are executed on the 
choir by the thumb of the right and all the fingers of the left 
hand. In the performance of orchestral music, this species 
of mechanism is almost a sine gua non. 

The use of the pedal-board is a subject of special study : 
but I would earnestly advise the careful avoidance of the 
German method of invariably using the toes of each foot 
alternately, rather than the toes «nd heels, as even in staccato 
passages the latter method is far preferable to the former. 

As in the case of the manuals, there are three distinct 
touches to be acquired by the feet, viz., the staccato, haif- 
staccato, and the /egatéo, all of which are of equal importance. 

The extended use of the toe and heel of the same foot in 
the execution of third and even fourth, is also not only justi- 
tiable in many instances, but to be preferred ; often render- 
ing the crossing of the feet unnecessary, in using a more 
perfect /egato. 

Phrasing is quite as practicable on the pedals as on 
manuals, and too much attention cannot be paid to this im- 
portant detail. 

All unnecessary movements of the body, even while execu- 
ting extended pedal passages, should be carefully avoided, 
and all appearance of effect carefully concealed. Nothing is 
more distractive to an audience, or more unpleasant to 
witness than the restless swaying of the body to and fro on 
the part of an organist while engaged in the interpretation 
of a composition. 





LIVERPOOL.—Royal Alexandra Theatre; Mr. W. F. 
Walden, manager : 

During the week Mr. Bartley Campbell’s Company occu- 
pied these boards, playing “ The White Slave.” As the title 
suggests, the ideas of the drama follow very much in the 
lines of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and dramatically the plot is very mnch akin to that of the 
“ Octoroon.” The present drama while filled with strong 
incidents illustrating the atrocities of the American slave 
trade, is weaker than any of its predecessors in the same line 
and is only saved from failure by the real excellence of the 
performance. The piece is full of humour and pathos, and 
several of the tableaux—notably that on the Mississippi— 
are wonderfully fine realistic scenic effects. 

We note that Mrs. Langtry is “billed” here for next 
week, her repertoire consisting of “ Peril,” “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and “ School for Scandal.” 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LETTER 
NOTE METHOD. 


As A MEANS OF TEACHING SIGHT-SINGING IN CHOIRS 
AND SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from last week.) 


PAPER III. 


Of the movable po methods, there are many 
varieties, each of which employs some educational aid 
of its own, intended to help the reading powers of the 
pupil while his ear is being trained to the tonality of 
the sounds. Certain of these methods adopt the 
device of specially marking the key-note—a good p!an 
so far as it goes: but experience has shown that if the 
fertilizer supplied by the educational aid is used more 
liberally at the outset, cases of frost-bite are rare and 
the crop of sight-singers is larger in consequence. 

Other movable po methods employ a notation 
wholly and intrinsically different from the staff-nota- 
tion: of these, one is popular in England, the other 
in France, and both are standing proofs of what can 
be effected when the Tonic principle is efficiently 
worked. 

We, however, hold that the staff-notation is “ the 
best yet invented ;” the best, not only for the organist, 
pianist, and harmoniumist, who probably are unani- 
mous in their preference for it; the best, not only 
because it is universal, and a knowledge of it gives the 


student the range of the whole world’s musical library ; | 


but also the best in the interests of the sight-singer. 
This opinion is based upon the following ccnsidera- 


tions :—The staff-notation, by its rising and falling | 


notes, helps the reader whether experienced or 
inexperienced ; its system of grouping notes in pairs, 
threes, fours, sixes, etc., assists the eye in rapid 
passages, in matters relating both to the value of the 
notes, and to the melodic motion of the tune; it 
provides a chart of great value in the case of a 
modulation ; it gives the matured sight-singer, who 
sol-fas mentally, full liberty to read a change of key 


how he will, and permits him to utilize little mental | 


devices of his own, which help him because they are 
his own ; it assists in those higher and abstruser studies 
where cognizance of fitch is a convenience or a 
necessity ; and it tells the vocalist precisely where he 
is as to compass, guiding him in the management of 
his voice. 

Thus, although in its ordinary unlettered form the 
staff-notation entails considerable labour upon the 
beginner, it makes ample amends when he _ has 
mastered it. In fact, when difficult music has to be 
read, the experienced staff-notationist works more 
easily than the new-notationist. 

Granting the superiority of the staff-notation, it 
follows that this notation should be the end aimed at ; 
it equally follows that if this notation is the end in 
view, it should also be the commencement ; and it is 
just hege where a system of lettered notes steps in to 
help the beginner. If the staff-notation is best for 
general purposes, it is probable—perhaps certain— 
that if the educational aid necessary to a beginner is 
superadded, the notation will retain its superiority 
when used as an educational appliance. Experience 
shows this to be the fact, for several of the considera- 
tions already specified apply even more fully to the 
learner than to the experienced singer. 

Lastly, there are now several kinds of Letter-note. 
Since the Letter-note method first appeared in 13863, 
at least two other methods have been published, 
differing partly in the position of the sol-fa initial and 


partly in the nature and name of the method. With 

regard to the position of the initial, it is sufficient to 
| say that these more receat plans were duly and 
| carefully considered before Letter-note was issued, 
that the Letter-note form was preferred because it 1s 
more economical, requiring no specially prepared type ; 
because it is practically more useful, enabling us to 
letter wholly or partially, to append one letter or 
several to a note, to put the letters either inside or 
| Outside the staff, to show by means of the lettering 
| whether a voice-part is intended for a male or a female 
| voice, and to letter accidentals differently from 
ordinary notes. In other respects the comparative 
merits of these methods must be determined by their 
result—which does the work best ?—and this issue 
Letter-note is quite content to leave to the decision 
of those concerned. D. C. 


(Conclusion.) 


| 


| 
| 
| 


MUSICAL DETAILS. 


| There are careless performers enough, both singers and 
| players, and of careful ones not a few; but how rarely one 
| finds one of the latter class who not only takes great pains 
| in studying the composition he (or she) is about to sing or 
| play, but takes these pains intelligently and with correct 
aim, so to speak! How many artists are there, not especially 
| young ones, who spare themselves no efforts in studying a 
composition which they are “getting up” for performance, 
but who yet manage somehow, in spite of all their care, to 
let just the very gist of the work, the most important point 
of all, slip through their fingers, as it were, and escape them ! 

For instance, A may be studying a great “ Funeral March” 
| for the pianoforte. He practices assiduously, is not content 
until his fingers have mastered every technical difficulty, does 
not rest before his searching eye has noted every expression 
mark, he examines every phrase to see how its beauties 
may be revealed to the fullest extent ; -yet, when he comes 
to play the piece, it is as plain as day that one all-important 
point has escaped his notice, after all. He infuses into his 
playing all the tragic gloom and funereal sadness that music 
can express, nothing can be finer than his execution nor more 
heart-moving than his touch, tears drop from his finger-tips ; 
but the music, as he plays it, is like anything you please 
more than it is like a march. The one thing that absolutely 
escapes his notice was that the piece he was to play was' a 
funeral march. Take another example: B is to sing a love- 
song. In his rendering, he throws into his voice all the 
passionate expressiveness he can command, every word in 
the text suggests to him some appropriate shade of expres- 
sion, the poet might esteem himself thrice blest to have his 
verses so carefully, intelligently, and feelingly delivered ; 
yet, while listening to B’s singing, we may recognize the 
beauty and poetic truth of his musical declamation, the 
warmth of his sentiment, and the high finish of his style, 
but no one could for a moment imagine that he was singing 
a song. That little point escaped him. 

Now the trouble with both A and B was two-fold. In the 
first place, they fixed their attention so wholly upon separate 
details that they never thought of considering the due re- 
lations that all these details should bear to the whole musical 
picture. In the next place, they grasped very well what 
ewotions, moods, passions, the composer intended to ex- 
press in his music, and gave their whole mind to discovering 
how they themselves might best express these emotions, but 
without taking into account for a moment how the composer 
had expressed them, which was, after all, the most important 
point. The subordination of musical details to a musical 
whole, the coherence and perspicuity of the rhythm, the 
clear rendering of musical phrases as such, was nothing to 
them. True, the ringing spirit of the present day is all in 
the direction of making music (vocal music) express the 
words of the text with the most constant and minute exact- 
ness. Modern vocal composers paint in detail, and singers 
must needs follow them. But, when a singer takes up the 
work of a classic composer not of the modern school, he 
should endeavour to see w!.ether that composer really inten- 
ded to paint in detail or not, and should govern his style of 
singing accordingly. If he does not take this 








int into 
consideration, he may very likely do full justice to the poetry, 
but only at the expense of tearing a beautiful melody to 
| shreds.—Musical Herald. 
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GAIETY THEATRE. 
A Wet Day. By Watter Browne. 


There was a time when “farcical comedy” wal 
adapted from the French, and played to a specias 
audience by a special company at the Criterion. A 
time marked by the success of Albery’s “ Pink 
Dominos.” Derrick’s ‘‘ Confusion” ushered in a new 
era. Now, this style of piece is often of native gfowth, 
and played on many stages.“ Nita’s First,” ‘* Twins,” 
‘Featherbrain,” “The Three Hats,’ with Owen 
Dove’s later failure at the Avenue, and the play at 
present under discussion, all belong to this later period. 

It may be questioned whether there is room for 
many of these evanescent plays to hold the town 
contemporaneously. What is certain is that their 
manufacture requires a peculiar delicacy of manipula- 
tion, and that it is often difficult to specify the exact 
qualities which ensure success or involve failure. 
story of “A Wet Day” is this. Mr. Alderman 


Chinkible and Jack Enderby are married respectively | 
to mother and daughter, so that the alderman becomes | 


a kind of step-father-in-law to Jack. Mrs. Chinkible, 


according to the traditions of mother-in-law-hood, is | 


constantly reproaching Mrs. Enderby with the faults 
and failings of “the object of her choice,” and is, 
moreover, the perpetual panegyrist of her own 
husband, who is, as she invariably insists, “such a 
dear old man.”’ During the absence on a visit of 


both ladies, the two gentlemen spend a whole night | 


away from home, Jack at his club, losing money at 
play to a Captain Fiuker, the Alderman at the 
Bohemians’ Ball, where he has been making love to 
an artist’s model, Miss Tottie de Vere, whose fan he 
brings home by mistake in his pocket, and to whom 
he has lent, not his own, but Jack Enderby’s over- 
coat, to shield her from the rain. Inasmuch as Jack 
returns home too inebriated to remember how the 


evening passed, and as circumstances and the Alder- | 


man himself conspire to fix upon the younger man the 
Alderman’s guilt, Jack gets into conjugal disgrace, 
passes through numerous scrapes, in the course of 
which he gets the contents of a shower-bath discharged 
upon his head, and is only cleared at the very finale 
of the piece by Miss Tottie being brought face to face 
with the real culprit, whom she at once identifies, and 
who finds uncommonly easy forgiveness, that the cur- 
tain may be brought down on a tableau of general 
reconciliation, 

The incidents, it will be seen, are not novel, nor is 


the treatment of them particularly witty. Once or | 
twice a burst of spontaneous merriment was evoked, | 


but in general time hung heavy on the hands of au- 
dience and actors. 


Mr: Elton is amusing, but somewhat limited in style, 
as the Alderman: a remark which applies also to 
Miss M. A. Victor as his wife. Miss Gilchrist, as Ella 
Enderby, is hardly up to her work. She has improved, 
but is still seen at her best when dancing, full oppor- 
tunity for which is afforded her by the burlesque which 
follows: “Young Fra Diavolo.”’ Mr. Monkhouse 
plays agreeably the part of an artist friend, with a 
shower-bath and a convenient curtain. And it need 
not be said that Miss Farren is “‘ everything she ought 
to be, and nothing that she ought’nt, O!” as the 
irrepressible Tottie. I should not incline to predict a 


long run, Ernest BERGHOLT. 
NOVELTY THEATRE. 
Potty. By J. Mortimer anp E. Sotomon. 


_ The series of comic operas which “ Trial by Jury’ 
initiated form a school apart. There have been 


many other successes in the same line of business, 
notably the Farnie adaptations from the French, 
which include “ Olivette,” “Falka” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” but in these the music has been from 


The | 


é Mr. J. L. Shine, as Enderby, re- | 
minded me much of T.G. Warren in “ Nita’s First.” | 


| foreign pens, and the librettos have been of sub- 
| ordinate interest, and in a measure mere vehicles for 
‘the airs already made and provided. The dialogue 
jand business has been often funny, but, lyrically 
| speaking, the Jetterpress has been inferior. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gilbert’s work, though in conception 
open to much hostile criticism, is distinguished by a 
| polish and regard to minutie which make it, in 
|verbal execution, well-nigh perfect. It is graceful, 
| fluent, smooth, and though sometimes tame, never 
| vulgar. I have said this much because Mr. James 
|Mortimer’s libretto to “Polly” is so palpably 
_modelled on Mr. Gilbert as to become, not indeed 
|technically, Dut morally a plagiarism. And thus 
| provoking inevitable comparison, its errors of taste 
'and style, its poverty of invention, are doubly 
\obtrusive. We have this style of meaningless 
doggrel :— 
“ These eight paragons we long for to see, 

The loveliest girls in the Queen’s Armee ! 

They are the General's eight fair daughters, 

Which, if anybody doubts it, him we slaughters.” 

It is incomprehensible how any one of the slightest 
literary pretensions could have been guilty of two 

such repellent solecisms as the last line involves. Or 
that, in a love-duet of sentimental purport, he could 
write :— 

“T’d be a rose, with dewy fragrance laden— 

One whose perfume should never make you ill!” 

In the prose dialogue, Mr. Mortimer comes nearer 
his model. There is a‘ Pinafore” flavour about the 
following which would have made it pleasant fooling 
'enough,—if Mr. Gilbert had not been first in the 
field. Major-General Bangs, C.B., (a mixture of Sir 
Joseph Porter, K C.B., with the Major-General in the 
‘ Pirates of Penzance”), on the term “ sodid ’uckster” 
being applied to him by a private soldier, answers :— 

“ That is an epithet which a private soldier should 
seldom apply to his commanding officer. Don’t 
repeat it, or an accentuated coolness will spring up 
between us.” 

As to plot: there is no plot (according to the 
chapier on Snakes in Ireland). Polly Pluckrose, the 
daughter of the Regiment, provisionally engaged to 
Private Mangel, is sought in marriage by Sir Joseph 
Por— no! by Major-General Bangs. C.B., accepts, 
turns out to be the latter’s niece, goes back to her 
first love, turns out of to be the niece after all, goes 
_back to her second love, but finally reverts to the 
other, on learning that he is a prince in disguise. 
Being the daughter of a washerwoman, she appro- 
| priately unites herself to a Mangel, and all is joy, 
except among the audience, where all is weariness. 

I¢o not know what Mr. Solomon has done, that 
he should be condemned to put the music of a whole 
ofeta to ideas which would hardly furnish forth a 
ballad and a poor ballad at that. He has not that 
knack of saying trifles with a solemn air, which makes 
Sir Arthur Sullivan so apt a colleague for Mr. Gilbert, 
but his melodies are cheerful, and mostly appropriate. 
The best things are the two choruses: ‘ We are the 
General's eight fair daughters,” and “ You are going 
to the wars, dear papa.” The latter is perhaps the 
most amusing scene in the piece. Give Mr. Solomon 
fair play,—I should say: Give him a fair play—and 
he will doubtless write excellent music to it. At 
present his talents have not had much scope. 

The mounting is fair, but the tent-scene is clumsy, 
and the crescent moon over the camp is of an im- 
possible shape. 

I do not know how Mr. Alfred Bishop comes to 
show to such vocal disadvantage as the Major-General, 
he who has shown himself so clever an actor in 
operetta with the German Reeds. Miss Lillian 
Russell (Polly) looks exquisite, and sings with taste, 
but her highest register is imperfectly trained. Mr. | 
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Leumane, the tenor, (Private Mangel), the counter- 
part to Ralph Rackstraw, is fully equal to the demand 
made upon him, and of the rest, Mr. Clarence Sounes 
and Miss Susie Vaughan (Aunty McAsser) are the 
best. 

Mr. Gilbert's plots are often thin, but not of such 
gossamer tenuity as this one, and his vein of humour 
is hisown. The public will not accept weak echoes 
of his satire from the mouth of Mr. Mortimer, who is 
rather unfortunately symbolised by the parrot which 
the management has adopted for a poster. He will 
write well, when he writes from native inspiration. 

Ernzst BERGHOLT. 


ORGAN NEWS. 

An organ recital was given by Dr. Davies, at St. James’ 
Cathedral, Toronto, on Thursday, the 25th of September, Tne 
following was the programme : 

1, Overture, “ Night in Grenada” Avreufzer. 2. Pastorale in G, 
Chas. E. Stephens. 3. Allegro Moderato, 2. Aainworth. 4. 
Marcia Funebra (from the Posthumous Works), A/endelssohn, 5. 
Minuet and Trio (Octetto), Schubert, 6. Scherzo, “ Reformation ” 
Symphony, Mendelssohn. 7. Chorus, “ The Horse and his Rider ” 
Hlandel, 8. Marche Cortege, ‘ Irene” Gounod, 

Mr, Harrison Wild gave the first of a series of organ recitals at 
Unity Church, Chicago, on Sunday when he performed the 
following programme : 

“ Occasional Overture, Andante Maestoso, Allegro, Adagio, | 
March, //andel. Andante, in. A, Smart. Grand Cnceur, in A 
Salome. Sonata, in C minor, Op. 56, Gur/mant, “ Barcarole, | 
from the Fourth Concerto, Bennett, Vorspiel to “ Lohengrin’, 
Wagner. “ Introduction and Bridai Chorus,” (Lohengrin), Wagner | 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Specification of the Organ recently erected in the United 
Presbyterian Church, University Avenue, Glasgow, by Messrs. 
Foster and Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 

Great Organ, CC to A.—1. Double Open Diapason metal, 16 ft. 
2, Large Open Diapason metal, 8 ft.; 3. Small Open Diapason, | 
metal, 8 ft.; 4. Gamba, metal, 8 ft.; 5. Stopped Diapason, wood | 
8 ft.; 6. Principal, metal, 4 ft.; 7. Stopped Flute, wood, 4%: 
8. Fifteenth, metal, 2 ft.; 9° Mixture (5 ranks), metal, 2 ft. ; 10 
Trumpet, metal, 8 ft. 

Swell Organ, CC to .A—tr. Lieblich Bourdon, wood, 16 ft. ; 
12. Open Diapason, wood and metal, 8 ft.; 13. Rohrflote, weed, 
8 ft.; 14. Salicional, metal, 8 ft.! 15. Voix Celestes. metal, 8 ft.: | 
16. Principal, metal, 4 ft.; 17. Harmonic Piccolo, metal, 2 ft. ; 
18. Mixture (3 ranks),metal; 19. Horn, metal, 8 ft.; 20. ‘Oboe, 
metal, 8 ft. ; 21. Clarion, metal, 4 ft. ; 

Choir Organ, CC to A—Pipes in a separate € well Box,—zz2, | 
Violin Diapason, metal, 8 ft.; 23. Dulciana, met.l, 8 ft.; 24. 
Lieblich Gedact, wood, 8 ft.; 25- Flauto Traverso, metal, 4 {t. ; | 
26, Flautino, metal, 2 ft.; 27. Corno di Bassetto metal. i : 
28. Vox Humana, metal, 8 ft. ; ; ee 

Pedal Organ, CC to ',—29, Open Diapason wood, 16 ft.; 30 
Violon, wood, 16 ft.; 31. Bourdon, wood, 16 ft, ; Quint, wood 
: Pea wood, 8 ft.; 34. Trombone, wood and metal 
16 ft, 

_Couplers.—35. Great to Pedals. 36. Swell to Pedals. 37 
Choir to Pedals. 38. Swell to Great. 39. Swell to Choir, 

_ Three Composition Pedals to the Great Organ, Three Compo- | 
sition Pedals to Swell Organ. Great to Pedals by a Pedal. | 
lremulant to Choir by a Pedal.—Pneumatic Movement applied 
both to Great and Swe!l Organs.—All inside metal pipes of best | 
Spotted Metal,—Bellows blown by Hydraulic Engine. Wind 
Keservoirs at various pressures 


Specification of Organ in Leamingto: lleg d 
Messrs. Foster and Andrews, Hull, Pe Se Lae 

Great Organ, CC to A,—1, Double Open Diapason, metal, 16 
ft.; 2. Open Diapason, metal, 8 ft,: 3. Gamba, metal, 8 ft. ; | 
4. Hohlflote, wood, 8 ft.; §. Principal, metal, 4 ft.; °6, 
Waldflute, wood, 4ft.; 7. Twelfth, metal; 8, Fifteenth, metal. 
2 ft.; 9. Mixture (3 ranks) metal; ro. Trumpet. metal, 8 ft. 

Swell Organ, CC to A,—11. Lieblich Bourdon, wood, 16 ft. ; 
12. Violin Diapason, wood ard metal, 8 ft.; 13, Rohrflote, wood, 
14. Salicional, metal, 8 ft.; 15. Voix Celestes, metal, 8 ft.; 16. 
Gemshorn, metal, 4 ft. ; 17, Piccolo, metal, 2 ft.; 18. Mixture, 
16. Cornopean, metal, 8 ft.; 20. Oboe, metal, 8 ft. 

Choir Organ, CC to A,—21. Dulciana, metal, 8 ft.; 22, Gedact, 
metal, 8 ft.; 23. Flauto Traverso, metal, 4 ft.; 24. Flautino, 
25 Clarinet, metal, 8 ft. 

Pedal Organ, CC to A,—26. Open Diapason, wood, 16 ft.; 27. 
Bourdon, wood, 16 ft ; 28. Violoncello, wood, 8 ft. 

Couplers.—29. Swell to Great. 30. Swell to Choir, 31. Swell 
Octave. 32. Swell to Pedals, 33. Great to Pedals. 34. Choir 
to Pedals. 

Six Composition Pedals to Great and Swell Organ. Pedal | 
Board concave and radiating—C being placed under C of the 





manuals. All metal treb'es are made of the best “ spotted metal,’ 
and the lower notes of “ fine metal.” Nothing but the best refined 
English Tin, aud pure mine lead being used. 

The stops draw in three rows from angular jambs. 

The Case work is of selected Riga Wainscoat Oak, having four 
sides. The front next the Hail is formed of the 16 feet metal 
Double Open Diapasons, and that towards the Chapel wita the 
Open Diapason and Gamba of Great Organ. 

The Organ is presented to the College by the Rev, James 
Akroyd Beaumont, of Weldon House, Leamington, in Memory of 
his Son, Herbert Beaumont, It will be opened on the 29th 
October, 1884, by Dr. Bridge of Westminster Abbev. 

Bow AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE.—Saturday Popular Organ 
Recitals. On Saturday, October 11th, 1884, the recital was given 
by Dr. Charles Frost. Programme, Fantasia and Fugue in D 
minor, Schneider, Sona.a, No. 2, in E flat, Ch. Fink, Chroma- 
tische Fantasie, Z/ci/e. Variations in A, Van Eyken. Rondo, 
(from a Sonata), Ouseley, 

St. PeTER’s, BRocKLEY'—An Organ Recital was given by Dr. 
Charles Joseph Frost, on Friday evening, September 26th, 
Programme, ‘‘ Overture in D” 47. Smart. “ Andante in F sharp 
minor” Dr. Wesley. ‘*Festal March in C” C. F. Frost. “QO 
Sanctissima” Zux. “Communion in E flat” and “ Offertoire in 
kK” Batiste. “ Austrian Hymn” Dr. Chip. ‘Harvest Thanks 
giving March” Baptiste Calhin. 

APPOINTMENT.—R. Rudland Bode (Late of Wells Cathedral) 
to be Organist and Chorister to St. George’s Cathedral, Perth, 
Australia. ’ 

Mr. Alcock, F.C.O., Organist of the Parish Church, Twickenham 


will give a Recital on the new Organ by C. S. Robson, at St. 
George’s, Queen Square, W.C., on Thursday evening at 7.45. 





THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOLS OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


Modern execution does not rest content with an uninter- 


| rupted repetition of, or so to speak, a wholesale business in 


the ornaments retailed by the earlier school, but augments 
their number with new patterns. Passages are heaped upon 
passages, like tiers of walls and battlements. Mount one 
and another is ever found rising above it. Invention is per- 
petually adding something new. Moreover, another standard 
of dimensions has been established. Formerly the span of 
an octave was the rule ; but Chopin and Henselt have intro- 
duced the tenth instead. Others go still beyond. In com- 
parison with this the field of the old school of execution 
appears but in miniature. The endless figurations of the 
new school are combined with those of the old. New charms 
of sound and new species of touch are discovered, and both 
in quantity and in quality that which is novel must continue 
to appear until, from sheer exhaustion, there shall arise a 
demand for rest and a circumspect review of the situation. 
Another noteworthy point in regard to the earlier school 
of playing as compared with the latter is the endurance 


_si.own in putting forth physical strength. The moderns are 
giants compared with their predecessors. Where former 


masters fancied they were making enormous exertions, the 
modern first begin to take an interest in the pleasures of 
gymnastics. In addition to earlier species of touch, we now 
have those from the wrist and from the arm. Kalkbrenner, 


| indeed, anticipated this in some of its features, but the steel- 


ing of the muscles is now for the first time made complete. 
Woe to the pianist who has a weak chest! Pianoforte play- 
ing requires a good constitution now. 

So it comes to pass that the spirit of composition has al- 
tered. The pianoforte has become an orchestra. A Liszt 
or a Thalberg draws from the keys a flood of sounds, which 
indeed, remain true to the pianoforte style of velocity, as 
opposed to the polyphonic character of the orchestra, but 
which, nevertheless, nearly approaches the orchestra in point 
of volume of sound. It is Liszt especially to whom credit 
is due for enriching the pianoforte with orchestral effects.— 
ApOLPH KULLAK, 





PR!ZE COMPETITION. 


For Tunes in short Score for 4 voices to the Hymn, “O 
Love Who formed’st me to wear,” (HyMNs ANCIENT AND 
Mopern, No. 192; CHurcH Hymns, 456.) The First Prize 
will be £2 2s. for the best Tune. The Second and Third 
Prizes will be Musical Works to the value of ros. 6d. The 
conditions, which must be strictly observed, were published 
in the Orchestra for September. 

The last day for sending in tunes for competition is October 
21, and the names of the prize-winners will be announced as 
soon as possible. For full particulars see August issue ef 
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TEST OF A TEACHER. 

It seems to me that a pretty good test of teacher’s fitness is 
how much his pupils know, the style of music they play 
and how they play it. I don’t mean just pick out a talented 
pupil, but take their whole class and judge from the grade 
they are in. Sometimes teachers are very wise in the art, 
but cannot teach or advance pupils correctly, especially from 
the first grade. They can answer almost any question in 
harmony and counterpoint ; but, alas, for the poor pupil’s 
actual finger-drill and execution. Then again, a teacher 
may not always be a good sight-reader (for that is sometimes 


| great, but the prestige of his operas is greater, 
| decreasin 
| ing. 


| 


a gift, and has nothing to do with his final execution of a | 


piece, and here let me say that I have in my experience 
noticed that some of our quickest sight-readers never get 
the perfect, minute details of notes and expression, even 
after months of practice), so that should not be a test always 
of a good teacher. I saw in THE Erupe that a kind of form 
for examination was being made out, and that sight-reading 
was to be one of the tests. Suppose you put a heavy sonata 
before a worthy, nervous, bashful teacher. What then? I 
draw a veil over the picture. My best test of a competent 
teacher is, “ How do the pupils play ? What do ¢hey know ?” 
My best test of an artist is, “ How does he play? What style 
of music can fe execute?” Ofcourse there are numerous 
little problems and puzzling exceptions in the whole busi- 
ness, I wish I had more (such more) wisdom to discuss 
this music question. 
S. M. L. in the Etude, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


In the matter of music the English and most other Euro- 
pean nations are far behind the Teutons. According to 
statistics recently published, there are three hundred towns 
in the German Empire possessing orchestra and choral soci- 
eties that give concerts in the season. 


There is an Oxford tradition that at an amateur concert, 
about the year 1827, the performance of the first male pianist 
that had been seen in that university was awarded with a 
storm of hisses. The pianoforte was then regarded as es- 
sentially a woman’s instrument. 


Capable pupils shonld play easy song-accompaniments 
from the music while the teacher plays the voice part in a 
higher octave. Especially appropriate for this purpose are 
the older songs of Haydn, Mozart, Reichardt, Zumsteg, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, but especially Folksongs. This gives them 
a little knowledge of musical literature, and at the same ‘ime 
teaches them the art of accompanying. The parts may be 
then exchanged. Thus we have three-handed duets, which 
are both profitable and enjoyable. 


The banjo is highly popular just now. Banjo solos are 
heard at all parties and, to use the words of a contemporary, 
“it takes the cake.” Even the small dealers in little towns 
are selling ten or fifteen banjos in a few weeks, 


M. Alexandre Guilmant introduced at his last recital at 
the Trocadero some of Mozart’s recently discovered organ 
concertos with orchestral accompaniment. 


According to a contemporary the prices paid to musical 
professors will suffer a reduction on account of an over 
crowded state of the profession. If there is to be a reduction, 
we pity the music teachers that have to submit, for salaries 
are small as they are. But then the matter will adjust itself. 
Good teachers will hold their own, poor ones will be cut 
down—until they are cut off,. 


There is no use in fretting over the fact that so much poor 
music appears year after year. Ragweeds and nettles come 
up every spring, but they die again in the fall. The oak, 
however, outlasts centuries. Doubtless there was just as 
much poor music published in Mozart’s and Beethoven’s time 
as there is now, but it has passed away, while the works of 
these masters still exist. So the musical weeds and flies of 
this generation will pass, while the works of our immortal 
masters will continue. Three score years and ten is the 
lin.it of human life, but good works live beyond it, while 
their influence will endure through all eternity. 


Mozart once said when speaking of Bach: “He is the 
father, we are the boys.” If Mozart, when comparing himself 
with Bach, classed himself among the boys, what must the 
mass of the profession be called ? 

When Wa 


; gner dies, said some critics years ago, his music 
will pass aw 


ay, all interest in it will cease, the yearly festival 


| recently in his 52nd year. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


| at Beyreuth will be discontinued, and the huge opera house 
will remain as a forsaken memento of the great man’s dreams 
| and yanities. Well, Wagner has died, but the interest in 
_his music has not died with him nor have the Beyreuth 
| festivals discontinued. His personal prestige no doubt was 
Instead of 
g, public interest in Wagner's compositions is increas- 
Many an enemy, now that the master is dead and the 
battle ended, has first turned into a lenient critic and out of 
this finally cropped a warm-hearted admirer.—Brainerd’s 
Musical World. 

Eugene D’Albert will visit America professionally after 
completing his European tour. 


Louis Reidel, the renowned Silesian organist, died 
Since 1867 he was organist of the 
Gnaden Kirche at Rirschberg, and from his masterly manner 
of playing the magnificent organ, enjoyed a high reputation. 

There are many beautiful chords of harmony that are still 
unknown. 


“ Bring the music down to the people,” say some. 


“Bring 
the people up to the music,” say others. 


Both are right. 

There is often found more life, more genuine talent dis- 
played in waltzes and other dances than one finds in a whole 
stack of your dry lifeless Sonatas and Rondos. A good waltz 
is at any time better than a dull Sonata. 


Mr. Michael Watson’s Choir for Ladies and Gentlemen 
will meet again at the Public Hall, Rye Lane, Peckham, 
S. E., on Tuesday, the 21st inst. Among the principal 
Works to be rehearsed are Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” J. F. 
Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner.” A New Cantata Buffa enti- 
tled “ Aladdin,” Libretto by E. Oxenford, Music by Michael 
Watson, and various Part Songs, Madrigals, &c. 


In connection with the autumnal meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union, the Rev. Dr. Allon lectured on “ Worship 
and Church Music” at Clapham Congregational Church on 
the 7th ult. At the conclusion of the lecture the Choir 
contributed a special selection of sacred music under the 
direction of Mr, Clement Colman. The pieces specially 
worthy of mention were Goss’s “ The Wilderness,” Stainer’s 
“ O clap your hands” and Gounod’s “ Sanctus.” Mr. Joseph 
Tapley fully sustained his reputation by his singing of the 
recitative and air “ Ye people rend your hearts,” from Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah,’ and Master Charlton's beautiful clear 
voice was heard to perfection in “ With verdure clad.” Mr. 
James Hallé presided at the organ. 


THE BELL ORGAN. 

In our last issue it was stated that Messrs. NEUMEYER and Co 
were sole Agents for this instument. It was so formerly but now 
Messrs, W. Bell and Co, work the business themselves. 

Applications for Catalogues should therefore be addressed 
W. Bell and Co., Neumeyer Hall, Hart Street, Bloomsbury W.C, 


Serbice Pists, 


(LONDON.) 








SUNDAY, OCTOBER roth, 


St, SEPULCHRE’s, HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn: Service, Smart in 
F ; Anthem, Almighty and most merciful (Gibbons) ; Kyrie and 
Credo; Agutter in B Flat. Even,: Service, Ebdon in C; 
Anthem, Fear not, O land (Goss). 

St. PAut’s CATHEDRAL.—Morn.: Service, Te Deum and 
Benedictus; Calkin in B flat; Introit; Blessed is He that 
cometh (Mozart), Holy Communion, Mozart in B flat. Even.: 
Service, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis; Birket Foster in A; 
Anthem, Awake, awake, put on thy strength (Stainer), 

St. ALBAN’s HOLBORN, E.C.—Holy Communion, 11 a.m. 
Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Gloria Excelsis (Ch. 
Gounod), Men’s Voices; Offertory, “How lovely are the 
Messengers ” (Mendelssohn) ; Communion, “ Ave Verum” in C 
(Gounod), Evensong, 7 p.m.: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
(Stainer). 

TemMpPLF CHURCH,—Service : King in C; Anthem, The Lord 
is my light (Boyce), Even. Service, King in C; Anthem, Thy 
Word is a lantern (Purcell), 

PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short Score for 4 
Voices to the Hymn, “Lo! He comes with clouds 
descending.” The First Prize will be £2 2s. for the best 
Tune. The Second and Third Prizes‘ will be Musical 
Works to the value of 10s.6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 

The last day for sending in tunes for competition will 
be November 21, and the names of the prize-winners will 
be announced as soon as pussible. For full particulars see 
the issue of the 11th inst. 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
— PAMPHLETS, 
CATALOGUES, 
POST 
POST 
FREE. 
FREI 
intirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Apparatus which produces a greater volume and finer quality of tone, the strings beiy 
carried through the solid metal frame so that it is almost impossible for them to slip and thus get out of tune. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Factory: —THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J.P. GUIVIER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 
VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE BASS HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &e., &e., 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 

9 WARWICK SPR ‘ET, REGENT STREET, LONDON W 


by powerful machines made on the best principle 


with all modern improvements, 


NOW READY 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 





YARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed | 
before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at | 
Wynyard, aud by special request played three times each 
Post free 24 stamps.--- B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 


night. 
Row, E.C, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 
By ROSSINI. 

PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 
ROECKEL) oe eae or 45 
ORGAN (ananged by FRANK MERRICK, 
L.Mus., T.C.L.) “ ese eee 

“ Brilliant and Effective. 


45. 





| MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL | 
All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner 


PawrnteT—" Parntess AND Perrect Dentistry,” 
Post free, fom 57, Great Russell Street, opposite 


SURGEON DENTIST 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


A Record of important Musical events in the United | Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 


Kingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many 


of them. 
BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


—__——_ 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 1, 


BERNERS Street, W. 


INDIA RUBBER. OR HYGIENIC 
CORSETS, 
Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, 


F.R.C.S., Ed., in “Voice, Song, and Speech,” | 


made to measure b 


J. F. PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. | 


SURGICAL MECHANIUCIAN, 
LADIES' BELTS, TRUSSES, &c. 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 
WwW M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 
This fascinating song is already rivalling in popu- 
larity the same composer's celebrated “ Dream Faces” and 
“Ehren on the Rhine.” “It has a swing and a‘ go’ which 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the 
popular memory.” 


\ J] M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suit- | 


« able for lady or gentieman) {s a beautiful composi- 
tion of irresistible attractiveness, No singer should be 
without a copy. In D, E flatand F, Each 2s. net. Also 
arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel, 28. net.—B. 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Madame Antoinette Sterling's New Song. 


\ ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH 
4 WORK, Odoardo Barri's latest and best song 
Words by JAxonk. In Dand F. Each 2s, net. 

Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 

Shall some day be join d in the home above: 

For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 

Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 

B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


M.S.A., etc., iy poy Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
| Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
| Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 
of Dental papeesenente for which a Gold Medal 
| and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
| awarded. 
|  Nocharge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
| to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 
| fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
| Btore tickets. 





| ESTABLISHED 1851, 

| |] eeee BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 

| ne. 

| Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice 

| of other Bankers, and Interest Bllowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- 

| mission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 

cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
| the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
| Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
| and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 

and Annuities. 
| Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
| A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
| FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


} 





The Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
ve Millions. 
| 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIN- 
| EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and 


_ | no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILD- 


Ing Sociery. 








OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate posses- 
sion, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphilet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
| Southampion Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








NEW SONGS. 


THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 


GOODNIGHT, 


| 
| 
| SERENADE. 
| Worvps sy B. V., (JAMES THOMSON) 
| 
| 











Music by HAGUE KINSEY. 

Price 4s. (post free half price.) 
| Musical Review says—‘ The Songs of the future must | 
songs like this, in which the voice has not all the mek 


to itself but is assisted by other melodies in the Trei 
Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 





Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOK 
Madame INEZ MALESKA, Miss MARII 
VAGNIOLINI, Miss FLORENCE TALB 
and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


Worps sy MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE, 
(Composer of “I Dream’d a Dream.”) 


No.1, in G, Compass C to G ... Price 
» 2,in E,CompassAtoE ... ... “ 


By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 





THE HAVEN. 
Worps By F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 
No.1, in E flat, Compass B flat to F © Price 4 
» 2,in F,CompassCtoG. ... 





How to get Zhe Musical Review a 
Orchestra regularly on Saturday mor 
ing in the Country. 

ORDER FORY. 
To Mr, Reeves, . 
185, Fleet St., London. 


Post me every Friday The Musical Review 
Current subscription is herewith enclosed [6) 
a year. 3/3 for6 months, 1/8 for 3 months. 


Name__ 


Address 





Order to a Newsagent. 


Please obtain for me every week The Musi: 
Review, price 1d. It is published by W. Reeve 
185, Fleet Street, London, and is supplied 
all Wholesale Newsagents. 


Name _ 
Address 














To Mr. 





Published by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. Registered for Transmission abroad. 





